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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 261.) 

I do not feel quite satisfied to omit record- 
ing a circumstance that took place some three 
or four years after removing to Pennsylvania; 
however uncommon and singular it may ap- 

r, yet it was instructive and useful to me. 
here were three men Friend strangers that 
sat at the head of the meeting at the Falls, 
where I was a member. When I came in 
and saw them sitting there, I found I had no 
knowledge of them—had not seen any of 
them before, but supposed they were all min- 
isters ; and looking attentively at each, fixed 
upon my man, one of venerable appearance 
and advanced in life, who sat at the head of 
the meeting—that is the man that is to preach 
to me. The meeting progressed, and two of 
the strangers, one after the other, preached— 
taid considerable, but it was all nothing to 
me. I was waiting for my man, he was to 
to me ; my mind was strongly fixed on 

it, and not willing to giveitup. ‘loward the 
close of the meeting he arose and said: “It 
was not in his line to appear in that way, but 
his impressions had been such that he found 
that he could not feel easy without expreas- 
ing what had fastened on his mind. He then 
went on to speak of the children of Israel, 
and of their entering into Canaan, the land 


_ of promise ; and that before they could in- 


herit it, it was necessary that the old inbabit- 


ants should be overcome and subdued, that 
Israel might have peaceable possession ; and 
this they could never have accomplished had 
not the Lord helped them. And so, in a 
spiritual sense, before we can inherit the pro- 
mises, it is necessary that the old inhabitants 
in us should be subdued and removed out of 
the way ; and this we cannot accomplish with- 
out the help of the Lord.” I was satisfied, 
and the substanee of his communication re- 
mained with me, and furnished occasion then, 
and often since, for contemplation and in- 
structive consideration. I perceived there 
was such a thing as mind answering mind, 
and that Divine goodness condescends so far 
to the weak estate of His creatures who are 
sincere and honest-hearted as to grant their 
earnest desires, and qualify instruments to 
impart help through outward means—all, it 
may be said, of His ordering and in His wis- 
dom, to seal instruction om themind prepared 
to receive it. This aged and honorable elder, 
though “it was not in his line to appear in 
that way in meetings for worship,” telt im- 
pelled to break through, to answer my 
earnest cravings. This being a plain matter 
of faet, there was no room fur reasonings or 
doubts in regard to its reality. 

I may now advert to the account given in 
the Bible of the dealings of the Lord with 
the children of Israel, aud the many remark- 
able instances and manifestations of His 
power for their deliverance aud preservatiun, 
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which really took place as there recorded, as 
surely as there ever was such a people as the 
Israelites or nation of the Jews. And it has 
been so ordered in Divine wisdom, that the 
account of His dealings in regard to outward 
Israel is a very lively and instructive figure 
and representation of His dealings with epir- 
itual Israel. All those whose minds have 


been in bondage under hard taskmasters, and: 


have known a being brought out and deliv- 
ered therefrom, and prepared to oifer unto 
the Lord whatever he may require, and to 
make any sacrifice He calls for—these are 
sensible of the many and great obligations 
they are under to Him who hath been their 
helper. 

Outward Israel were taught that their 

reservation. and safety, after they were 
Reniakt out of Egypt, the house of bondage, 
depended upon their obedience to His word 
and commandments; and whenever they 
presumed to act in their own will, and de- 
pended upon or trusted to their own strength 
and powers, they always suffered loss. After 
they were first brought even to the borders of 
the land, they then and there, on account of 
the reported strongholds and giant like stat- 
ure of the old inhabitants, gave way to fears 
and dismay—distrusting, and not believing 
that the power which had done so much for 
them was able to dispossess the old inhabit- 
ants and enable them to possess the good 
land. Thus they turned away from their 
strength, murmured, rebelled and transgressed 
against the Lord, and when they found to 
what they were doomed in consequence, they 
resolutely determined to take possession, and 
they thus added to their other transgressions. 
The rebellious ones returned into the wilder- 
ness and were worn out and died there; but 
the two who did not distrust, nor give way 
~ oo and dismay, inherited the promised 

nd. 

.So all within us that murmurs and rebels 
against the Lord, and distrusts His power to 
enable to conquer and subdue the old inhabit- 
ants within, must be worn out and die before 
the Israel of God can inherit the promises or 
have peaceable possession of Spiritual Ca- 
naan. 

And as is set forth in the account that many 
lagues were brought upon Pharoah and the 

; yptians, even to the slaying of all the first- 
ar among them, before they would give up 
¥ and let Israel go from serving them, even 
so, in a spiritual sense or relation, all com- 
parable to Pharoah and the Egyptians— 
whatever name they bear, whether called 
pleasures, amusements, pastimes, fleshly grati- 
fications, carnal ease and security, any and 
everything that keeps the soul in bondage 
under them,—these must have the plagues 
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ces, t 


which afflicted Israel, brought upon the 
even to the slaying the first-born and fa 
of them all. Self and own will, before ¢ than the 
heavenly seed in the soul can be freed fal nform 
their oppression and servitude, and set fully Fiferent 
at liberty to take its journey from a state gf + not h 
bondage and captivity, which, though it their? la 
lead through the Red Sea and wilderness farll ares. tc 
a season, yet will bring the obedient soul in may be 
the enjoyment and possession of a state of @ at, and 
tire happiness, and freedom in and under the} shan to 
safe Leader of His people. dicious 
In the 19th year of my age I prevaile) shame 
with my father to put me in the way of ge carryin 
ting more school learning, which 1 was very} yheres 
desirous of obtaining. He took board for mj} Afte 
at a Friend’s house in Trenton, and sent me for tea: 
to the Academy, where I made progress inf one at 
arithmetic, grammar and some branches of house ; 
the mathematics. I used to come home og ese 1 
Seventh-days and return on Second not b 
mornings. There was then a small meeti gave 
of Friends in Trenton, and I always atten weeks 
their mid-week meeting, asking leave of the 
teacher to go when the hour arrived, and wa 
never denied. There was one of the studenly 
near my age that used to divert himself with 
my hat, which was lower in the crown and 
broader in the brim than any other ng 
school. He frequently took it when he we 
out, (the hats hung in the entry,) and came 
back with a block of wood atop of it m 





















































































































his head, or some contrivance to make diver J Nx 
sion at niy hat’s expense, but all in a pleasamt | open 
way, and I was mostly about even with him | let 
when my turn came, However, one meetings J of 
day he thought he would fix me, and preveit 9 tions 
my going ; so he went out just before the hour, | ynel 
took my hat and stayed away with it till } sve, 
after the time for me to go, supposing I would agre 
not wear his to meeting, or any other 8 9 flock 
unlike mine. But I was not to be so easily | emp 
hindered, for when I found my hat was gone § to } 
I knew who had taken it, and took his and J log 
wore it to meeting. He was cured, and nevet 9 ord 
meddled with my hat any more. He was § tect 
ashamed to wear my hat in the town and § ten, 
home to his dinner,and would have gone with 9 heir 
out, had not a student that lived out of town § hou 
and brought his dinner lent him his hat, it ( 
being like his own. be: 

I kept steadily to the plain way in whichI § ow, 
was brought up, and was not ashamed of it; | ma 
did not entertain any desire to depart from § | , 
it to imitate or be like them, and was not § . jin 
slighted or shunned by the teachers or the | gy 
scholars, but all appeared respectful and § my 


willing, if not desirous, to be in company 
with me. 

And I believe if the children of Friends, 
and also all the members of our Society, were ' 
consistent, and kept closely to its principles 












WH than they are when they depart therefrom in 
B conformity with those who may have been 
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and profession on all occasions and in all 


told her it kept blowing up in my way. I 
places, they would be respected by all more 


cut it off close around the collar, and wore it 
so to meeting. Not long after the tailor that 
made it came, and my aunt got the coat and 
showed him what I had done; and when I 
came in, he told me I must not wear it so; he 
would take off the collar, take out the welt, 
and sew the collar on again. I told him T 
was willing to wear it as it was, as an evi- 
dence of my folly in having it put on; but he 
would not be satisfied till I allowed him to 
take it and do as he liked. 

I used to give two weeks’ vacation in sum- 
mer time and help my father get in his har- 
vest. Some time in Eighth month I was ill 
at my father’s of a fever. I was brought very 
low, much reduced in flesh, with scarcely any 
strength left. Our family doctor had done 
the best he could, but could not arrest the 
force of the disease. I felt as though my end 
might be near—already on the brink of the 
grave. I then entreated of the Lord, that if 
it was his will to release me from my bodily 
suffering, that his will might he done, I was 
entirely resigned. Thus being brought toa 
state of perfect resignation and waiting in it, 
a pure ineffable Light arose in my mind, il- 
luminating the whole inner man, and showing 
me clearly that it was the Divine will I should 
be restored to health again—that there was a 
service for me in the church and among my 
fellow creatures—and that I should live to a 
good old age. About the number of years 
was shown me, which I have not yet attained. 
And now, after more than half a century has 
passed over me since the above ever memo- 
rable event and revelation, I feel bound to 
declare and to place it upon record, that Di- 
vine immediate revelation hath not ceased, 
and that He who is a covenant-keeping God 
made the revelation so plain and clear to my 
understanding that there was no room for 
doubt nor uncertainty. Not long after this 
father came to my bedside—stood and looked 
at me with much concern. I perceived his 
great anxiety un my account, supposing my 
end was near. I said to him, “I shall live.” 
I said no more, and told no one what I had 
seen, or what had been shown me, 

Some time before I was taken sick, I was 
apprehensive that the pleasures and enjoyment 
of the company of young people had too much 
place in my mind, to the hindering of the 
growth of the spiritual life, and had read of 
some young men who, by a spell of sickness, 
had for a season been reclaimed from their 
wanderings; and I thought if being thus vis- 
ited would aid me on my heavenly journey, I 
was willing, if not desirous, it should be so— 
as I felt the need of help and advancement. 

I always took delight in the company and 
social converse of innocent, intelligent young 






























differently educated. Duplicity in conduct 
js not honorable, and those who accommodate 
their’ language or manner of speech and ad- 
dress to those they meet, or with whom they 
may be in company, will miss what they aim 
st, and be more likely to be lightly esteemed 
than to gain respect from intelligent and ju- 
dicious men or women. Why should any be 
ashamed of a good profession, and falter in 
carrying it out in practice before all people 
wheresoever they may come? 

After getting learning enough to qualify 
for teaching a plain country school, I engaged 
one at Crosswicks. Took board at a Friend’s 
house; taught school six months; escaped 
some snares; gained some experience; and 
not being fully satisfied with the location, 
gave it up, and returned home for a few 
weeks: during which time my mother was 
taken sick and died of the small pox. She 
took the infection, and knew it not till it 
broke out upon her. Her system not being 
previously prepared for the favorable recep- 
tion of it, and she being naturally fleshy, the 
disease took strong hold and was sore upon 
her. She was released from suffering and died 
in peace, on the 6th of Fourth month, 1797, 
in the 47th year of her age. 

Not long after my mother’s decease, I 
opened a school, previously engaged, at Mid- 
dletown in Bucks county, the neighborhood 
of my father’s nativity, and among my rela- 
tions and acquaintances; boarded with an 
uncle and aunt who had a family of children, 
several of them grown up. Thus was I very 
agreeably located, had a good school, children 
flocked in, and after a while it so filled that I 
employed an usher. My practice was always 
to have them sit still a while before school 
closed in the afternoon, and then to retire 
orderly two and two, and go quietly and di- 
rectly to their several homes. We all at- 
tended mid-week meetings, the school-house 
being a convenient distance from the meeting- 
house. 

One little occurrence respecting myself may 
be related. I had saved money and found my 
own clothes, and in the fall had an overcoat 
made with a small cape to it. The first time 
I wore it was when employed to run some 
-lines and do some surveying. It proved to be 
awindy day, and my cape seemed to be in 
my way. When we had completed the sur- 
vey and I got to my home, I asked my aunt 
to lend me her scissors; she brought them to 
me. I then took my coat and arranged it 
for cutting off the cape. She exclaimed, 
“What art thou going todothat for?” I 
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people. The pleasant, cheerful enjoyment of 
the social circle was very agreeable to me. 
I took much interest in the sprightly, chaste 
conversation of virtuous young women; the 
speaking eye, the bright and beaming coun- 
tenance, and sweet voice, had charms to me 
exceeding any other visible or earthly object, 
—a]most superhuman. 

I never entertained the idea or belief that 
innocent cheerfulness was inconsistent with 
true Christianity, on suitable occasions when 
we felt at liberty to enjoy it. 

There is a marked difference between frivol- 
ity and cheerful pleasantry—a wide distinc- 
tion. The last quality appears to be justifiable 
in a Christian under proper care not to ex- 
ceed due bounds. I cannot suppose any have 
so just a cause to feel joyous as those who 
have a peaceful conscience and a smiling 
heaven. 

‘* How pleasant it is at the close of the day, 
No follies to have to repent ; 
To look on the past and be able to say, 

My time has been properly spent.”’ 
And yet when we, through unwatchfulness, 
have missed it, there is a godly sorrow to be 
endured, that worketh repentance unto salva- 
tion not to be repented of. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

The Church of Christ is compared in Scrip- 
ture to a garden enclosed—its walls salvation 
—its gates praise. Much depends on the 
government of the Church—or, rather, on the 
spirit by which it is governed. 

If, on the one hand, through negligence, 
the hedge is broken, the wild beasts of the 
forest—the animal propensities—will enter 
and overrun the heritage. The aperture may 
be very small at first, but the little “ foxes” 
will creep in, and not only spoil the vines 
that have tender grapes, but, as they continue 
their depredations, room will be made, by 
little and little, till those of larger size will 
enter, and in this way a path be made for the 
destroyer. On the other hand, those who 
are called to labor in this garden or vineyard, 
while endeavoring to mind the hedge, should 
be very careful “where they set their feet 
among the plants of God,” lest they crush the 
tender vine. Let them use the pruning knife 
with great caution, and be diligent to dig 
about and to water, and with clear discern- 
ment direct the “tendril where to cling,” that 
it may receive strength and nourishment from 
the true vine, for “the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself.” If we are thus concerned to 
avoid right hand and left hand errors, I have 
faith to believe the principle professed by 
Friends, which is immediate Divine revela- 
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tion—the spirit of truth, the witness for Go 


placed in the heart—will shine with jgg A ge? 
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Richmond, Ind., 6th mo. 21, 1870. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RISING IN TIME OF PRAYER. 


The suggestions in the 14th No. of the In. 
telligencer, on Society Welfare, were so in ag 
cordance with my own feelings that I 
them with peculiar pleasure. And to meit 
seems very fitting that an interchafge of et 
pression on any subject connected with the 
welfare of the Society should be allowed 
through the medium of this paper. With the 
kindness and forbearance which should che 
racterize us all, no harm cou/d result there 
from. It is assumed that we all desire to be 
instructed in every thing that pertains to our 





THE 
present and future well being, and that no feat Pa 
of losing the old shall prevent our accepting hm 
the new; that we are not disposed to rest sat sitende 





isfied with the “manna” which our fathers 


gathered, instead of seeking for the fi _ 
which ‘is adapted to our present conditiog, J.» r 
and will suffice for the wants of our day. ~ . E 

All customs, when they degenerate into re 





lifeless forms, become hindrances to our spit 
itual growth, and as such should be aban 
doned. I have long felt that the one of 
rising at the time of public supplication is 
objectionable in its character, because it pre 
sents no advantages, and by the unsettlement 
of the meeting has a tendency to destroy 
whatever good might arise therefrom. I am 
the more impelled to this conclusion by hav 
ing been present recently on such an occasi 
when the speaker stood, and the meeting 
course remained seated, the impressivenes 
and solemnity was so marked, the stillness 8 
profound, that I thought the influence mus 
have been felt by every mind. Now if friends 
so exercised could see and feel the propriety 
of this change—if they could realize that the 
Spirit was in no wise affected by the postur 
assumed—no further action on the subject 
would be necessary. But if this cannot be 
the case, is it not time for us as a people 
abandon the custom by tacit consent. Witt 
all deference to such Friends as may differ 
from us in judgment, I submit these few 
suggestions. 

6th mo. 20th, 1870. 
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“FATHER KNOWS.” 


A gentleman was one day opening a box 
¢ dry goods. His little son was standing 


Byer, and, as his father took the packages 


fom the box, he laid some of them upon the 
gm of the boy. A young friend and play- 
nate of the merchant’s son was standing by 
joking on. As parcel after parcel was laid 
yon the arm of the boy, his friend began to 
fat his load was becoming too heavy, and 


— 
“Johnny, don’t you think you’ve got as 
puch as you can bear?” 

“Never mind,” answered Johnny, in a 


| meet, happy tone, “father knows how much 
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[can carry.” 

Brave, trusting little fellow! He did not 
w restless or impatient under the burden. 
re was no danger, he felt, that his father 

vould lay too heavy a load on him. His 
fther knew his strength, or rather the weak- 
ves of that little arm, and would not over- 
tsk it. More than all, his father loved him, 
sd therefore would not harm him. It is such 
aspirit of loving trust in Him that God de- 
tires all His children to possess.—Moravian. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—NO. XVII. 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING oF 1870. 

Tt must have been observed by those who 
attended our late Yearly Meeting, that in ad- 
dition to the large attendance, (allusion is 
iad to men’s meeting,) an increased interest 
inthe proceedings was manifested by all pre- 
wot; and that a renewed life, compared with 
frmer years, seemed to pervade the whole 
meting. In reflecting as to the cause of this, 
twill be found largely-owing to the active 
participation of a number of the younger 
members, and those not heretofore accustomed 
btake part in the exercises, and in the con- 
quent diversity of the views presented, united 
wall nevertheless were by a common feeling 
ifcharity, forbearance and love. 

We may derive, from the change for the 
witer thus apparent, and a consideration of 
i§ causes, both encouragement and instruc- 
ton. We all desire that this increased life 
may continue, and diffuse itself throughout 
illour meetings; and we have seen howit may 
produced. It comes from breaking up in 
‘measure the traditional routine and same- 
tas that has so much prevailed in our disci- 
jlinary meetings, and encouraging greater 

om of expression among the younger and 
more backward members. We have seen 
Moreover that a diversity of views, while 
lading to produce life and interest among 
&, is attended with no evil consequences so 
long as doctrinal disputations are discarded, 
tad there exists true Christian charity and 


forbearance, and that “love for one another,” 
which Christ laid down as the true test of dis- 
cipleship. 

The inquiry naturally suggests itself, why 
have the younger members come to take a 
greater interest than formerly, and how may 
this interest be kept alive and enlarged in the 
future? The answer to the first part of this 
inquiry will, I think, be found in the Lyce- 
ums, Swarthmore meetings, Freedmen’s and 
Indian Aid Associations, First-day schools, 
and other oufside organizations, which have 
brought young and old together for objects 
of culture, benevolence, and social intercourse, 
and thus awakened an increased religious in- 
terest. Our established Society meetings, dis- 
ciplinary and religious, while affording oppor- 
tunity for the manifestation of this awakened 
religious interest, have done, in the opinion of 
the writer, but little to produce it. 

To avail ourselves properly of the experi- 
mental knowledge which this inquiry affords, 
and turn it fully to account for our future 
growth and prosperity, it is necessary that 
still more general and effective measures be 
taken to interest, employ and bring out the 
younger members, and that, too, by the So- 
ciety in its organized capacity. 

The serious deportment of elderly Friends, 
and the solemn tone which pervades our 
meetings, impress upon the younger and back- 
ward members a feeling of awe which practi- 
cally excludes them from participation in 
meeting affairs. To remedy this, it seems 
necessary that some means be provided by 
which the young may have an opportunity to 
speak in the presence and interchange views 
with their elder brethren, under circumstances 
that will inspire a feeling of perfect freedom ; 
and this would have a most salutary influence 
upon both classes. The circumstances necessa- 
ry to this freedom and interchange of thought 
are not to be found either in our meetings 
for worship or for discipline, nor is it desirable 
perhaps that they should be of this char- 
acter; nor is it proper that so important an 
object be left to the chance of outside organi- 
zations, to which we are chiefly indebted for 
what has been accomplished in this particu- 
lar. In leaving so much of what properly 
concerns the whole Society to outside move- 
ments, great loss is sustained for want of the 
steadying influence of many of our older and 
more experienced members of a conservative 
cast of mind; and especially is this the case 
in regard to movements calculated to mould 
the future character of our Society, by oper- 
ating upon the minds of its younger members. 
If the necessity that exists for reform in this 
direction was duly appreciated, the means for 
its accomplishment would not be long want 


ing. 
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Fiiznds who have long. been accustomed to 
speak in our business meetings, and who do 
so with facility, are too apt to occupy an un- 
due share of time, and often unprofitably, by 
a mere repetition of what others have already 
said, or which they themselves have said per- 
haps many times, or by long and frequent 
communications that have little if any rele- 
vancy to the business before the meeting, but 
which oceupy the time often to the exclusion 
of the younger and more diffident members, 
whose freshness and originality might furnish 
the life of which we are so much in need. 


It must be apparent to every one who will 
make it a subject of careful reflection, that 
what Friends need is to bring their usages, 
their forms and their modes of proceeding to 
the test of a higher rationality and more lib- 
eral culture. By this it is not meant to inti- 
mate that there is any lack of rational cul- 
ture among Friends, as men and women, but 
that there is a great lack of it in religious 
matters, which have been permitted to degen- 
erate too much into traditionalism. 


We have been accustomed to decry reason 
or “creaturely wisdom” as it is sometimes 
disparagingly called, until it is to be feared 
this feeling has become with many an irra- 
tional prejudice, which needs only a proper 
discrimination for its correction. Reason isa 
divine attribute of our nature, and is not to 
be ignored, but kept in subordination to that 
higher priacip!e which we call religion. We 
cannot have too much of the one, but may 
have too little of the other. While we em- 
ploy all the powers which have been bestowed 
upon us in our secular affairs, is there any 
reason why we should employ less than all in 
the higher service of worshipping the Al- 
mighty? The command to the Israelites of 
old was, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might ;” and are we to withhold 
the noblest of all our natural powers, our rea- 
son, in the highest work to which we are 
called, that of the service of our Maker? 
These criticisms are not made in a censorious 
spirit, but in the hope that they may lead to 
. profitable reflection. T. H. 8. 


—_—__~-—~0——___ 


Go out in the spring, when the sun is yet 
far distant, and you can scarcely feel the in- 
fluence of its beams, scattered as they are 
over the wide face of creation; but collect 
those beams to a focus, and they kindle up a 
flame in an instant. So the man that squan- 
ders his talents and his strength in many 
things will fail to make an impression with 
either; but let him draw them to a point, let 
him strike at a single object, and it will yield 
before him. 
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QUIET VIRTUES. 


The power and efficiency of energetic ef. 
fort are so evident that few in this busy land 
need urging to adoptthem. Exertion is unj. 
versally applauded, while its opposite, in all 
the shades of feeble inertia or culpable indo 
lence, receives contempt. So high is the re 
spect we accord to energy, that we are in some 
danger of underrating another class of vip 
tues, opposite in their nature, but not leg 
valuable to the development of character— 
those that may be placed under the general 
head of patience. It is a common impression 
that when we are not engaged in actual ex. 
ertion, we are accomplishing nothing, and 
that those who from any circumstances, or 
in any degree, are debarred from a life of con 
stant activity, are by that much living to np 
purpose in the world. 

A truer insight into character shows that 
the passive virtues are as needful to its per 
fection as the active; that there is a heroism 
in suffering as well as in doing, in inward pa 
tience as well as in outward performance. Of 
the two classes of virtues the former is the 
more difficult to practice, and the more rare, 
Men naturally love to be active. They are 
eager to press into the arena of busy life, and 
to take their places among the workers of the 
world. It is comparatively easy to any but 
the actual sluggard to be up and doing; and 
there is a natural thirst in every herlthy nm 
ture for the active exercise of the faculties 
Besides this craving of nature for activity, its 
rewards are palpable and follow closely on its 
performance. Toil is sweetened by the antiee 
pation of its speedy results, and society be 
stows her favors with lavish hand on the em 
ergetic and the industrious. None of thee 
stimulants excite us to the practice of the 
humbler and more retiring virtues of patience 
and endurance. If we bear trials nobly, if 
we forgive injuries cheerfully, if we restrain 
anger or envy, if we cultivate serenity in the 
midst of annoyances, we must have some 
deeper and more secret motive than the ap 
plause of men or the hope of material benefit, 
In this sphere of virtue, no ambition excites, 
no passion stimulates, principle only can lead, 
and the hope of attaining higher moral excek 
lence must be the chief allurement. 


Great men in action often signally fail in 
these passive virtues. It is frequently the 
hardest trial of heroism to do nothing but 
wait, and many who perform the grandest 
exploits known to humanity, when they am 
rive at that stage where greatness consists if 
patience and forbearance, lose their dignity, 
and sometimes astonish the world as much by 
their weakness as they have before by theit 
power. If there is heroism in action that ex 
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cites admiration, there is a sublimity in pa- 
tience that commands veneration. 

‘Tn all efforts to improve or reform others, 
these gentle virtues play an important part. 
While many will openly repel active methods 
to control them, none can resist the unpre- 
tentious goodness that controls by example, 
and only draws others to it by the attraction 
of its own sweetness. Not aiming to subdue, 
it yet melts the icy heart by its own warmth, 
and effects by quiet example what thousands 
of precepts would fail toestablish. None can 
fully estimate the value of these quiet vir- 
tues as a power in human life. We may 
form some idea of their comparative effective- 
ness, when we remmember how often while 
we have remained indifferent to the most 
zealous efforts openly made, we have yielded 
an involuntary respect to the silent example 
of noble endurance, of love and trust and pa- 
tience. 

There are some who, from lack of health 
or opportunity, cannot hope to be great in ac- 
tion. They mourn, perchance, their disabili- 
ty, believing that they can be of no use in the 
world. Such may take courage from the 
great truth that a higher possibility than that 
of action is granted them. They can suffer 
nobly, bear bravely, love and trust stead fast- 
ly, and in so doing may exert an untold pow- 
er over the hearts and lives of others, while 
developing the best parts of their own char- 
acters. Those to whom active energy is na- 
tural will increase their power for good, by 
the cultivation of a patient and forbearing 
spirit. These virtues, if cherished, will spring 
up in every breast, bearing a rich harvest 
which, while blessing the owner, shall also en- 
able him to benefit his fellow-beings.— Public 
Ledger. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Yesterday we read the minutes of your late 


Yearly Meeting. It is indeed wonderful— 
the community of feeling—the sensible pres- 
ence overshadowing an assembly like that. 
How the whole body seemed lifted up out of 
itself into a higher sphere! Dost thou not 
think it is a little foretaste of the state for 
which we all pray, when we say, “ Thy king- 
dom come.” But then, dear 8., the coming 
down—that is what disappoints me. We go 
away from these gatherings, feeling that sure- 
ly we shall do better henceforth, and yet, such 
a short distance from our “ place of blessing,” 
we come to “ bitter waters” and “ murmur.” 
We think we stand, perhaps, and that is why 
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we fall, to destroy our self-confidence. I have 
had so many such experiences that I have 
come to believe that I must 
**Watch and pray— 
While grace descends all silently 
Sufficient for each day.’’ 
It will not do to depend upon the heavenly 
manna that was gathered yesterday. I often 
think of Madame Guion’s frequent seasons of 
“recollection.” How delightful a privilege 
it is to be permitted to settle accounts with 
our Great Judge daily and hourly, and when 
we feel convicted of wrong doing, to go to 
Him immediately, as a child to its father; 
tell Him we are sorry, and ask Him to 
strengthen us in our endeavor to keep from 
falling again. When this is done in sincerity 
and humility, what a blessing it is to know 
that “ while we were calling He answered,” 
and that we have received strength just for 
the asking, and feel too that our fall is blotted 
out and will not appear against us. We can 
then lie down at night with a heart that has 
gone to judgment beforehand, and go to our 
slee 
‘*With little thought or care, 
Whether our waking find us here or there.” 


My mind is impressed with a renewed sense 
of the wisdom and goodness of the great I AM. 
“ How marvelous are all His works,” and 
how wonderfully He leads His children along, 
through heights and through depths, as He 
may discover their needs tobe. May “ neith- 
er principalities ner powers, things present 
nor to come, ever separate us from our love 
for and dependence cn Him. 

Those who are of clean hands and pure 
hearts, have access to the living Fountain ; 
and if the stream of love and life be graciously 
permitted to flow through these, how impor- 
tant that the channel be kept pure, that so 
the stream be uncontaminated and prove re- 
freshing. 

I have felt a strong desire that we may do 
all which presents to view as a part of the 
work of our day, even if that work can only 
be compared to the handing of a cup of cold 
water to one of the weary, who may be ready 
to faint by the way. We cannot tell by out- 
side appearances who these are, but if the 
channel be kept open and pure, the stream 
will flow and reach unto those for whose re- 
freshment it was designed. 


Thinking it may be a little help to thee, 
and tend to withdraw thy dependence from 
thy fellow pilgrims, unto whom, perhaps, thou 
art too much disposed to look now in thy first 
setting out, I am willing to tell thee a Jittle 
how it has been with me in days that are past. 
In seasons of trial, when I was tossed and not 
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comforted, I would counsel with this, that or 
the other friend, (those, too, of much experi- 
It brought me 
no comfort, but increased my weakness, so that 
I found it best when trials came, or exercises 
pressed heavily upon me, to endeavor to wait 
patiently, and quietly to hope, for the arising 
This always proved suffi- 

dvanced life, 


ence,) but all to no purpose. 


of Divine Light. 
cient for me, and now, in my a 
I find it equally necessary for me to watch 


and wait, and depend solely upon the heav- 
enly Helper, as at any period of my life. 
Now, my dear, what I have found best for 


myself, I sometimes recommend to my friends. 
It is very strengthening to hear the experi- 
ence of others, when it meets the witness with- 
in us, but when trials overtake thee, remem- 


ber thou hast an Omnipotent Helper, who is 
closer to thee than a brother, and if thy eye 


is single to His guidance, thou wilt walk 
safely. 
thee, and crooked paths straight. This will 
He do for thee, and not forsake thee, because 
thou trusteth in His name. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 2, 1870. 

The briefness of the heading to the Auto- 
biography of our late friend Samuel Comfort, 
commenced in our last number, is owing to 
an omission. The manuscript was kindly 
furnished by his family for the Editors to 
make such selections as would be suitable for 
the Intelligencer. 

There are many among our readers to whom 
the memory of our dear Friend is precious. 
These will doubtless feel an interest in the 
record of his early life, as well as his labors in 
the cause of Truth. 











We are requested to state that the Corres. 
pondent of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting is 
Samuel Walton, Buckmanville Post-office, 
and not Daniel Walton, as it was published 
in the Extracts. 

A correspondent has furnished us with a 
notice of 


SALEM. QUARTERLY MEETING, N. J. 

Having attended our late Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Salem, and considering it a season of 
especial favor, and thinking it might be inter- 
esting to the numerous readers of the Intelli- 
gencer, I forward a short notice of it. 

The Meeting was well attended—the large 
and commodious meeting-house of Friends at 













He will make darkness light before 





that place being nearly full. Many beloved 
Friends from other parts of the vineyard werg 
present, whose company and labors of love, 
both vocally and in silent, sympathetic tra. 
vail, were truly atceptable and edifyin 
Many living testimonies were borne to the ef 
ficacy of that holy principle of life which we 
profess, and to its all-sufficiency for the sane 
tification and salvation of all who submit 
unreservedly to its blessed rule and govern. 
ment. I think the feeling was a united one, 
that we had truly a watering season, and we 
were made to rejoice for the consolation, and 
with feelings of gratitude to thank God and 
take fresh courage. 





The following minute has been sent us for 
publication : 

A Meeting of the First-day School Associa. 
tion of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
was held at the Meeting-house on Rutherford 
Place, New York, Fifth month 25th, 1870, 

Owing to want of proper organization, re 
ports from schools were not as full as seemed 
desirable. In the hope of ensuring a fuller 
report hereafter, and to increase the interest 
in and promote the further establishment of 
First-day Schools, a plan of organization was 
adopted, and a board of forty managers ap- 
pointed, consisting equally of men and women 
Friends. Acceptable epistles were read from 
the Associations of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. The attendance at this Meeting, and 
the interest manifested, stimulated those who 
had been for some time engaged in the-work 
to renewed efforts, in the belief that Friends 
generally feel increasing unity and sympathy 
with the concern. 

Subsequently, a meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held, at which appointments 
were made to fill the positions of Chairman, 
Corresponding and Recording Secretaries, and 
Treasurer. Twelve Friends were also ap 
pointed, who, with the officers, are to serve as 
an Executive Committee for one year. 
Taken from the Minutes. 

ErrincHam Cocn, Chairman. 





DIED. 

MAROT.—At West Ellwood, Atlantic Co., N. J., 
on the 18th of Sixth month, 1870, aftereight 
hours’ illness of cholera infantum, Sallie Griscom 
Marot, second daughter of William and Emeline @. 
Marot, aged 4 years and 4 months. Interred at 
Charles Kyans Cemetery, Reading, Pa., on the eve- 
ning of the 20th. 





er 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 
The Executive Committe of the First-day School 
Association (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting) will meet 


at Race Street on Sixth-day afternoon, Seventh mo. 
8th, 1870, at 2 o’clock. 


Dezsoran Comty, Clerk. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Yh mo. 3d, Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“ “Evesham, N. J., 3 P.M. 
& ‘¢  Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
“ ‘¢ Fairfax C. H., Va., 34 P.M. 
ss ‘6 Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 
“s ‘¢ Oyster Bay, N. Y.. 33 P.M. 
“ «ce 


Buffalo, N. Y., 3 P.M. 

6 10th, Collins, N. Y., 3 P.M. 

6 17th, Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
3 ‘¢ Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A.M. 





6 ‘¢ Jerusalem, N. Y., 34 P.M. 
“ ‘¢  Penn’s Neck, N. J.. 3 P.M. 
- ‘¢  Ganpowder, Md. (old Meeting-house) 
10 A.M. 
WANTED, 


A Physician for the Santee Sioux Indians in Ne- 
braska. A married man and a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends preferred. Salary $1000 per an- 
pum. For further particulars inquire of Joun 
SavypErs, 34 N. Fourth St., Philade!phia, 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The London and British Friend of Sixth 
month contain detailed accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the late London Yearly Meeting. 
Though unconnected with this body, our in- 
terest in its proceedings has led us to make 
a few selections. 

The Yearly Meeting commenced Fifth mo. 
18th, and in the first sitting, a document from 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders was 
read, which is thus reported in the British 
Friend. 

“A document was read from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders with regard 
to arrangements for assisting country Friends 
in attending or holding meetings during the 
Yearly Meeting. It proposed, Ist, That a 
committee should be annually appointed by 
the Quarterly Meeting of London and Mid- 
dlesex to collect information and make a list 
of the ordinary meetings of Friends in the 
metropolis, and of all others regularly or oc- 
casionally held by us, as well as of the houses 
and rooms that could be used by well-con- 
cerned Friends if drawn to hold meetings. 
2d, That the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders should appoint another commit- 
tee to act with this; and that the joint com- 
mittee should have the care of arranging 
meetings out of the usual course of our ar- 
rangements, and of giving information, coun- 
sel or assistance to those Friends needing or 
desiring it. 3d, That the joint committee, if 
— should meet at the first sitting of the 

feeting of Ministers and Elders, and arrange 
an opening for any minister. The carrying 
out of these matters would be intrusted to the 
committee which formerly had the charge of 
them. But, in conclusion, a strong desire was 
expressed that no arrangement should be made 
or sanctioned by this committee which might 
in any way tend, directly or indirectly, to 


| 


or gospel ministry—the freedom and depend- 
ence upon Christ heing most important to the 
upholding of the faith in truth and consist- 
ency.” 

The propositions called forth considerable 
discussion. A number of Friends objected on 
the ground of its being an innovation—that 
our testimonies had been let down, and that 
the active exertions in the will and wisdom of 
man were taking the place of that power and 
wisdom which is from above—that the enemy 
of all good had come in the garb of an angel 
of light, and it was difficult to discover the 
cloven foot under his garments. 

On the other hand, it was urged that these 
evangelical efforts were of the Lord’s beget- 
ting, and that the Society had come short of 
embracing theopportunities within its reach— 
and that the day had come when, so far from 
putting an extinguisher on the few sparks of 
holy zeal of the young Friends, the Church 
should turn its attention to the work, and fos- 
ter and cherish it. 

The propositions were finally adopted, after 
which a Friend remarked that the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders were subor- 
dinate to this hody,—which is not only over 
that meeting, but over all the concerns of the 
Church. ‘ He thought it more consistent with 
our testimony against a hierarchy that the ap- 
pointment should not be solely made by the 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
After which an addition was made to the 
committee, comprising chiefly the names of 
young Friends. 

The annual tabular statement showed the 
number of members to be 13,955, being 6631 
males and 7324 females, an increase of 52 over 
that of the previous year. 

A considerable portion of the time was oc- 
cupied in presenting the various views taken 
by the different speakers on the subject of 
Scripture-reading Meetings. 

“ J. Thorp believed that meetings for the 
study of Holy Scripture were agencies inviting 
us to make our calling and election sure. The 
mode in which we held our meetings for wor- 
ship, sitting down in silence, and reverently 
seeking to have the mind solemnized in an 
upward breathing for help to be enabled to 
worship Almighty God in spirit and in truth, 
and constituted of living members in Christ, 
comprehended, he believed, the most sublime 
form of divine worship. In the early days of 
the Society meetings had been constituted 
chiefly of living members, baptized spirits re- 
joicing in Christ Jesus, and having no con- 
fidence in the flesh ; and they were enabled to 
worship in the spirit. But afterwards, as they 
became of a mixed character, when there 
came into them those scarcely convinced and 


lower our testimony with regard to worship! renewed in heart, then they lost much of the 
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be employed in gathering souls to Christ. 





come together. 







others at the close of meeting, and in both 
cases those engaged. were prepared to ac- 


Would it be inconsistent with our Christian 










substitute a meeting for reading the Scripture 


worship on First-day afternoon? He believed 
not ; so solemnly had he been impressed with 
the shortness of time and the value of im- 
mortal souls, and what was due to the glory 
of God. It would afford opportunity, not 
only of reading the utterances of the Holy 
Spirit himself, but for exercising gifts which 
cannot now be exercised in accordance with 
our own feelings, or the usages of the Society, 
or with propriety. He would not have meet- 
ings for worship become seasons only of re- 
ligious teaching. He did not believe the So- 
ciety was prepared to go with such a proposal 
as that; but what he desired to introduce 
would afford a time for instructing in those 
precious records which are able to build us 
up, and therefore deserved the prayerful and 
weighty consideration of the Yearly Meeting.” 

Cases were mentioned by several speakers 
where the plan of reading the Scriptures in 
afternoon meetings had increased the size and 
interest of the meetings. No definite action, 
however, was agreed upon, and the subject in 
all its bearings was left to dwell upon the 
minds of Friends. 


; “A short minute was read from Lancashire 















freshness, life and power which distinguished 
them in the beginning. He by no means 
wished to change the character of our meet- 
ings for worship. The silence he felt to be 
exceedingly precious, and evidence of the unc- 
tion of the Holy One. The Spirit did and 
could convert the soul irrespective of all hu- 
yet, in the goodness 
of the Lord, He was 
pleased to put it into the hearts of His poor 
dependent children, to touch the heart with 
love, and constrain them under a sense of 
duty to Christ their Lord to speak in His 
He believed it was in accordance 
with the divine will that human means should 





“In the New Testament there were very 
few regulations as to meetings for worship, 
and nothing which rendered it incumbent to 
hold two on the First-day; but there was 
clear command for us to present ourselves 
reverently before God. The First-day morn- 
ing meetings were appreciated, and toa great 
extent attended duly ; but we might see if any- 
thing could be altered or permitted which 
might conduce to the spiritual good of our 
members—the great object for which we had 
Friends sat and read a por- 
tion of the Bible, in some places before, in 


knowledge having found benefit and comfort. 
testimonies and principles to grant liberty to 


in the time now devoted to the meeting for 
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and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting, to the effect 
that, after seriously considering the state of 
Society in the Quarterly Meeting, they ha 
concluded to ask the assistance of the Yearly 
Meeting.” 

This Quarterly Meeting is composed of six 
Monthly Meetings, and contains about one 
sixth of the members of the Yearly Meeting, 
After some remarks upon the difficulties still 
existing there, (four of the Monthly Meetings 
having made an exception on the score of 
love,) a committee was appointed to take 
action in the matter, as might be needful. 

A committee was appointed to draw up an 
Epistle to Philadelphia, who reported that 
after considering the matter they did not feel 
prepared to doso. Several Friends expressed 
they were glad of the committee’s decision; 
they felt that the epistles were increasing and 
becoming rather a burden, and occupied the 
time which might be better employed in look- 
ing at the condition of Society in our own 
land. 

“A Friend in reply referred to the way in 
which members of the same —* as they 
grew up, separated, and gradually got less 
closely bound together in friendship, and how 
at last there was danger of correspondence 
being dropved, which would cause them to 
lose interest in each other still more. So with 
brother-churches ; we should become weaned 
from each other and lose interest, if we 
dropped our correspondence; and further, 
ministers might feel Jess stirrings to visit one 
body from the other—which was so useful 
and valuable a custom. He would say to 
Friends, Economize the business; but from 
his heart he would also say, Let Friends never 
regret sending these little messages of love 
and interest to Friends in other parts of the 
world.” 

The question merged into one of altering 
the business of the Yearly Meeting. Ul- 
timately the Yearly Meeting appointed a 
committee to consider what could be best done 
in this matter for the future. 

“ Facile divorce may help a few sufferers, 
but it injures the community at large. The 
remedy should be in the household, applied 
at the door of entrance, and not at the door 
of exit. It would be wise to make the wedding 
tie indissoluble, except in cases of vice and 
crime. As it is, in the growing laxity of 
public conscience, marriage is growing like a 
mountain-pool between two cascades. Men 
plunge into it headlong from above, whirl 
round the sparkling circle for an hour, and 
then plunge out of it again, and go on their 
boisterous and troubled way. This.is the 
way of animal life. The Lord’s way is the 
way of self sacrifice. The household is God’s 
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school, where two hearts are to be shut up 
and forbidden to go out until they have ad- 
justed all their differences, and then they will 
pot wish to go out.” 





At an annual meeting of the London Peace 
Society, Keshub Chunder Sen, from Calcutta, 
addressed the meeting. His speech is thus 
reported in The Herald of Peace published in 
London : 

The Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, who was 
received with great applause, said :—Ladies 
and gentleman, it affords to me great pleas- 
ure to stand on this platform and express to 
you my deep and heartfelt interest in the 
Peace Society. England has been followed 
by France, and now France is being followed 
by India. I speak to you to-night as a Hin- 
doo. I assure you that I most thoroughly 
sympathize with the Peace Society in the 
great and noble object it has in view. If you 
ask me why I am opposed to war, I say at 
once I am so by nature, by education, and, 
above all, by religion. (Applause.) I belong 
to a race of people who are well known as a 
very quiet and mild race. I come from India 
—a land which is inhabited by the Hindoos, 
who love peace, who have an innate aversion 
and repugnance to war and hostility ; I may 
therefore say I was born a lover of peace. 
Secondly, education confirmed what my na- 
tional character taught me. The more I read 
English books, and the more my land was im- 
bued with Western liberal knowledge, I learnt 
that there was nothing so hateful as war. It 
is true, as has been just now said by the rev- 
erend speaker who moved the resolution 
which I have been asked to support, that his- 
tory has been taught in a very bad way, teach- 
ing young learners to admire the grandeur of 
war, and to forget as it were the dark side of 
the thing. It is true that when I read histo- 
ry I found expressions calculated to stimu- 
late my admiration and respect for those who 
achieved success in the battle field; but at 
the same time, if history is fact and not fic- 
tion, it cannot possibly conceal all those atroc- 
ities which are calculated to raise our strong- 
est indignation. When we read of battle- 
fields, is there not something there which at 
once excites our pity, our love, our benevo- 
lence, and our charity towards those who 
suffer? and are we not, when we study the 
deeds that have been done, impelled to hate 
and condemn those who proved instrumental 
in bringing about all those atrocities? English 
education, therefore, instead of making me 
give up my national characteristics, which I 
always dearly cherish, strengthened them, 
and enabled me to become a stronger and 
more hearty hater of war and bloodshed. 


Above all, my religion tended in the same 
direction. 

As a member of the Universal Church of 
love and brotherhood, I cannot but declare 
my most vigorous and emphatic protest 
against war in all its forms, mild or deadly. 
(Applause.) I have come to a Christian 
country in order to study all the varied and 
numerous phases of Christian thought, feel- 
ing and action; but I must say candidly I 
cannot understand how Christians, as Chris- 
tians, can fight so brutally as they often do, 
As a Hindoo, | cannot understand, and look 
upon it as a great anomaly in Christendom, 
how year after year the most deadly and de- 
structive weapons and engines of torture and 
war are being invented in order to carry the 
art of slaughtering our brother man to per- 
fection. These are barbarities, these are bru- 
tal things which have cast a slur upon a 
Christian nation, and which, for the honor of 
a Christian nation, ought to be removed and 
obliterated instantaneously. (Applause.) 

I really feel thrilled in the midst of this 
assembly. Every word that has been uttered 
to-night im condemnation of war and blood- 
shed has caused enthusiastic cheers all round, 
and those words especially which were uttered 
as an eulogy upon the present Liberal Minis- 
try were received with great approbation, I 
hope and trust that under this vigorous Min- 
istry every legitimate attempt will be made 
to take away from war all its deadly spirit, 
and save Christendom from the reproach of 
encouraging war. I really cannot tell how 
the followers of the Prince of Peace can ever 
go to war. (Hear, hear.) It has been said, 
and may oftentimes be repeated in future, 
that a small number of men, however educa- 
ted and powerful they may be, on the banks 
of the Thames, can never expect to revolution- 
ize the whole world; ideas of war and the 
very spirit of war have been established in 
the midst of all civilized nations, and it is 
impossible to believe that the Peace Society 
will ever achieve success in this direction. 
But I do not and cannot believe that if we 
all bring our best energies and our best senti- 
ments into play we shall fail. (Cheers.) We 
should not fail if God ison our side, if truth, 
mercy and love are on our side. (Cheers.) 
There is something appalling in the very idea 
of a battle. If we only take into account 
the number of those who have been made 
orphans and widows, and the huge amount of 
suffering caused to various individuals and 

nations, the pecuniary losses, physical suffer- 
ings, and all manner of cruelty exercised and 
sorrow endured, I cannot for one moment be- 
lieve that men can live and die as true Chris- 
tians, without doing all in their power to 
check and arrest the growth of the spirit of 
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war. 














heard upon earth! 








ing signs of that approaching brotherhood 
which is inevitable. Every nation through 
its civilization and growing enlightenment is 
beginning to acknowledge that war must be 
extinguished and peace must be promoted. 
And I hope a true spirit of Christianity will 
be breathed into individuals and nations, and 
that men will strive no longer to fan the 
flame of internativnal animosities, but in 
every possible way to bring about reconcilia- 
tion. May I ask you to allow me to read 
only one Sanscrit verse :—“ Show fhe precept 
of forgiveness and peace; forgiveness sub- 
dues and conquers all mankind. What is 
there which forgiveness cannot achieve? The 
wicked can do nothing to the man who holds 
the sword of peace in his hand.” All Chris- 
tian individuals and ‘nations who hold this 
sword of forgiveness and peace in their hands 
will achieve the greatest triumph which it is 
possible for man to achieve—a victory far 
more glorious than any victory that was 
achieved in the battle-field—a victory of 
peace—a victory of truth over error, of light 
over darkness, of brotherhood over enmity, 
strife, and contention. I call upon all my 
brethren in England, I call upon France, and 
Germany, and Italy, and all continental 
Governments, I call upon the true-hearted 
statesmen, philanthropists, educationists, Sun- 
day-school teachers, reformers of all kinds 
and classes of nations, I call upon all, as an 
humble representative of the Hindoo race, to 
combine together in order to kill the demon 
war. (Loud cheers.) 






































THE man that never failed isa myth. Such 
an one never lived, and is never likely to. 
All suecess is a series of efforts, in which, 
when closely viewed, are seen more or less 
failures. The mountain is apt to overshadow 
the hill, but the hill is a reality, nevertheless. 
If you fail now and then, don’t be discour- 
aged. Bear‘dn mind it is only the part and 
experience of every successful man, and the 


most successful men often have the most fail- 
ures. 
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The demon of war requires to be 
crushed down immediately and in every possi- ! 
ble way. By resorting to newspapers, by using 

our influence in our own private circles, by 
means of public preaching, and by means of 
our own example and conduct, let us try to 
induce all sections of human brotherhood to 
fraternize with each other. Oh, for the day 
when the din of battle shall no longer be 
Oh, for the day when 
brother shall welcome brother, and sister shall 
welcome sister in the language and in the 
spirit of true spiritual and moral fellowship! 
That day is coming ; on all sides we see cheer- 





From “ Good MHealth.” 
THE SENSE OF TASTE. 

Taste is closely allied in its use, and in the 
nature of the sensation it gives, to smelly 
from which it is, indeed, sometimes almost 
indistinguishable. But in the character of 
the organs on which it depends it more re 
sembles touch, and this in two respects : first, 
that we can only taste substances which are in 
contact with our own body; and, secondly, 
that the nerves by which we taste are not, 
like those of sight, of hearing, and of smell, 
capable of that one office alone, but are ors 
dinary nerves which can discern general 
sensations—as those of pleasure or pain, or 
heat or cold, or touch, besides. 

Thus, as we descend in the rank of the 
senses, we find less and less that is special. 
In the eye and ear we have a special nerve 
and a special mechanism to receive the im- 
pression as well; in smell there is no special 
mechanism, a part of the general mucous sur 
face of the body suffices to receive the ime 
pression of odors, but there is a special nerve; 
in taste, there is neither a special nerve Dor 
a special mechanism. ; ; 

For though the tongue is the chief organ 
of taste, we must not think of it as being the 
only organ, or as existing even chiefly for 
that end. As the nose exists rather for 
breathing than for smelling, so the tongue is, 
in truth, more an organ of touch than of 
taste ; it exists rather as a means of grasping 
than of enjoying food, and might, perhaps, 
best be regarded as a kind of third or sub- 
sidiary hand; as we see when we look at its 
use in many of the lower animals. 

In short, taste is a secondary function of 
the tongue, and is by no means exclusivel 
confined to that organ. The upper and bac 
part of the mouth is also endowed with this 
sense, and so, it would appear, from some re- 
cent experiments of Professor Syme, is the 
upper portion of the throat, still more highly. 
Having had occasion to remove the whole 
tongue of a man, Mr. Syme found that his 
patient could still distinguish different arti- 
cles by their taste, but only when they passed 
into the pharynx in the process of swallow- 
ing. From this it would appear that the act 
of swallowing is essential to a full perception 
of taste. And the Professor well remarks, 

“If the pleasure of taste could be perfectly 
gratified by mastication without deglutition. 
there would be no limit to the consumption of 
food; but the instinctive desire to swallow an 
agreeable morsel, affurds a check to any such 
abuse.” We may add, that, although no 
doubt very naughty, children are perhaps not 
quite so unreasonable as is supposed in refus- 
ing to swallow nasty medicines, when they 
have taken them into their mouths. 
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Still taste resides chiefly in the tongue, 
both by virtue of the fuller distribution there 
of the nerves of taste, and also because the 
tongue is able, by its motions, to roll sapid 
bodies between itself and the walls of the 
mouth, by which means their flavor is great- 
ly increased. For the sense of taste appears 
to depend upon the substance tasted being 
dissolved, and its solution penetrating through 
the mirute cells which cover the tongue (as 
they cover all the rest of the internal sur- 
faces of the body), and coming into contact 
with the nerves which lie beneath them. 
This, of course, is greatly aided by the mo- 
tions of the tongue, and by the pressure which 
it applies. 

It is covered with small elevations, of va- 
rious kinds. In fact, the tongue bears on its 
surface no less than four different kinds of 
organs, if we may give them that name, of 
which one kind serves chiefly the sense of 
touch, another renders it more useful as a 
means of grasping objects, and two kinds 
serve the sense of taste. ‘These organs are 
all termed papi/le, because they consist in 
more or less pointed elevations of the cover- 
ing membrane, into which there pass minute 
blood- vessels and nerves. 

The first kind of papilla, those which make 
the tongue so sensitive an organ of touch, are 
the smallest and most numerous. ‘They are 


minute, sharp processes, very much like the 


papillze which are found in the skin, and are 
closely studded all over the tongue, and even 
upon the surface of the larger papills: cov- 
ering the papille of taste. 

The second kind of papille, those which 
enable the tongue to grasp, are less developed 
in man than in many-other animals; they 
are called filiform (or thread-like). The 
layer of cells which covers them (as it covers 
all the other papiliz) is prolonged into thin 
processes somewhat resembling hairs. They 
are set, for the most part, with a slight incli- 
nation backwards. In the carnivora these 
papillze are very large, and the hair-like pro- 
cesses are often of a horny consistence. These 
are closely set over the anterior three-fourths 
of the tongue, especially along the central 
part. They become shorter at the sides and 
tip, and arranged in slanting ridges, which 
gradually disappear as they reach the edge. 

The papille which serve taste are the larg- 
est, but one knd much larger than the other. 
The smaller of the two are called fungiform, 
because they are larger at the upper part 
than at the base—like a small mushroom or 
fungus. They are less numerous than the 
filiyorm papille of which we have spoken, 
but still are scattered in large numbers over 
the tongue, being more numerous at the sides 
than about the centre. They are of a deep 
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red color, from their large supply of blood, 
and the layer of cells that covers them is thin 
and soft. 

The largest kind of papillz are found only 
at the back of the tongue. They are called 
cireumvallate (“ walled-around” ), because they 
consist of a central elevation surrounded by 
a depression, around which, again, there runs 
a slight elevated rim. Thus they resemble 
somewhat a citadel surrounded by a trench 
and by an external mound, both citadel and 
mound receiving blood-vessels and nerves. 
These circumvallate papille are only from 
ten to fifteen in number, and are arranged 
quite at the back part of the tongue, in a 
form resembling the letter V, but with a less 
sharp angle. In these papillz the nerves are 
especially large. 

It thus appears that there are two modes, 
slightly differing, in which the nerves of taste 
are, as it were, “ housed” at the surface of 
the tongue. Curiously enough, there are 
also two distinct nerves, which are distributed 
—at least in chief part—one to the fungiform 
papillz at the front and sides, and the other 
to the cireumvallate papille at the back. 
These two nerves are seen in figure, at g and ¢. 

Still more curiously, it seems also to be the 
case that different kinds of flavors are per- 
ceived by these two nerves respectively; salt 
and acid substances being tasted chiefly at 
the fore-part of the tongue, and bitter ones 
chiefly at the back. Experiments on ani- 
mals also have confirmed this fact: a dog in 
which the nerve of the posterior part of the 
tongue has been divided will take quinine 
mixed with its food, but will not take acids ; 
one in which the nerve of the anterior part 
has been divided, will take acids, but not qui- 
nine. 

And as the pressure on the eye produces a 
sensation of light, and pressure on the ear 
one of sound, so also in the tongue various 
influences call forth its special sensation of 
taste, and this taste differs according to the 
part which is affected. Thus, touching the 
tongue near its root with a glass rod, or pla- 
cing a drop of water there, produces, at least 
in some persons, a distinct bitter taste. 

On the other hand, a current of air or a 
stream of electricity directed to the front part 
causes a salt taste. It was, indeed, by means 
of this salt taste generated in the tongue by 
an electric current, that Volta’s attention was 
directed to the production of electricity by 
the contact of metals, and hence the whole 
science of galvanism arose ; showing, as Mr. 
Lewes well says, that “nothing is trivial ex- 
cept to trivial minds, and to trivial minds 
nothing is important unless it directly con- 
cerns their interest.” 

Professor Graham has lately pointed outa 
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distinction between substances, which consists 
in their being capable or not capable of ‘pass- 
ing, when in solution, through thin membranes. 
Soluble bodies which are crystalline, for the 
most part pass readily ; those which are of a 
jelly-like consistence do not pass. Hence, a 
division is made into crystalloids and colloids 
—crystal-like and jelly-like bodies. 

Now, as might be expected, it is the crys- 
talloid class of bodies, those which readily 
pass through membranes, that possess taste. 
And of these, acids and bitters appear to be 
most readily detected by the tongue, then sa- 
line substances, and lastly sweet ones. Of 
quinine one part can be tasted in 33,000 of 
water, of sulphuric acid one part in 10,000, 
of common salt one part in 200, and of sugar 
there is needed one part in 80. If the tongue 
be immersed for a short time in water mixed 
with ice,.or at a temperature of 125°, the 
sense of taste is in a great measure lost. 

There is one exception to the necessity of 
a moist state of the tongue for the perception 
of tastes, and that is in the case of gases, 
which are only tasted when it is dry. Thus 
carbonic acid, which in water is tasteless, 
gives a sweetish acid flavor if directed in a 
stream upon the tongue after it has been 
dried. 

Taste is, perhaps, almost the soonest ex- 
hausted of the senses, as it is reasonable that 
‘it should be, having no purpose to serve when 
appetite is satisfied. It is also—though ca- 
pable of great cultivation, as in the case of 
tea-tasters—one of the least discriminating. 
If port and sherry be alternately tasted by a 
man whose eyes are kept shut, he soon be- 
comes unable to distinguish one from the 
other. This is probably due in some degree 
to the particles of each remaining a certain 
time in contact with the nerves. Besides, 
just as secondary colors are seen of a contra- 
ry kind, after the vivid impression of a very 
bright one, so there are secondary tastes, or 
“ after-tastes” as they are called, some bitter 
substances, such as tannin, being followed by 
a sensation of sweetness. And one taste also 
may destroy another, or at least may dull the 
perception of a hot and pungent body. If 
it is masticated with a large quantity of salt, 
the pod of the red pepper may be eaten with- 
out burning the tongue. 

Thus we may see that the art of the cook 
demands no contemptible skill so to mingle 
flavors as to bring out the full power of each, 
and so to cause them to succeed each other 
as that each may add a relish to the next. 
And though nothing is more contemptible, 
and few things more degrading, than to be a 
slave to the pleasures of the table, it yet be- 
hooves us gratefully to recognize the good- 

‘ness that has surrounded the necessary act of 


taking food with enjoyments which, if mod. 
erately used and made the means of cultivgl 
ting the social affections, are not without the 
elevating influences. And it should neverhg 
forgotten, especially by those who have the 
management of children, that the pleasant 
ness of the taste of food is a very important 
element in its value. No mistake could bg 
greater than to suppose that our pleasures arg 
squandered—are wasted on us with no other 
result, though that is no mean one, than oup 
enjoyment. Every one of them, in its dag 
place, is a potent influence for good, even og 
our bodily frames. The thrill of natural 
delight that runs through a sensitive neryg 
imparts a fresh vigor to every function. Bat 
the delight must be a natural one; the over. 
stimulation of the sense of pleasure exhausty 
as much as its natural gratification refreshes 

And this law of the usefulness of natural 
pleasure is strikingly exemplified in the sense 
of taste. The food that is enjoyed is the food 
that is digested. The pleasure of eating iy 
an essential factor in the due appropriation 
of the meal. In the first place, the savor of 
the food is the natural stimulus to the glands 
which secrete the saliva, and causes this fluid, 
which plays a very important part in diges 
tion, to be poured forth in due quantity, 
And there can be little doubt that the pleas 
urable sensations of taste have a similar in- 
fluence upon the stomach, besides the general 
improvement of digestive tone which they 
induce. 

(To be continued ) 
From Littell’s Living Ace. 
NOVEL TELEGRAPHY—ELECTRIF CATION OF 
AN ISLAND. 


A curious discovery has been made by Mr. 
Gott, the superintendendent of the French 
company’s telegraph station at the little island 
of St. Pierre Miquelon. ‘There are two tele 
graph stations on the island. One, worked in 
connection with the nglo-American ccm- 
pany’s lines by an American company, re- 
ceives messages from New Foundland and 
sends them on to Sydney, using for the latter 
purpose a powerful battery and the ordinary 
Morse signals. 

The second station is worked by the French 
Transatlantic Company, and is furnished with 
exceedingly delicate receiving instruments, 
the invention of Sir William Thomson, and 
used to receive messages from Brest and Dux- 
bury. These very sensitive instruments were 
found to be seriously affected by earth-cur- 
rents ; 7. ¢., currents depending on some rapid 
changes in the electrical condition of the 
island ; these numerous changes caused cur- 
rents to flow in and out of the French com- 
pany’s cables, interfering very much with the 
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quarter of a mile of the line. Luckily, the 


currents indicating true signals. This phe- 
nomenon is not an uncommon one, and the 
jnconvenience was removed by laying an in- 
sulated wire about three miles long back trom 
the station to the sea, in which a large metal 
late was immersed; this plate is usedein 
ractice as the earth of the St. Pierre station, 

the changes in the electrical condition or po- 
tential of the sea being small and slow, in 
@omparison with those of the dry, rocky soil 
of St. Pierre. After this had been done, it 
was found that part of the so-called earth-cur- 
rents had been due to the signals sent by the 
American company into their own lines, for 
when the delicate receiving instrument was 

aced between the earth at the French sta- 
tion and the earth at the sea, so as to 
be in circuit with the three miles of insu- 
lated wire, the messages sent by the rival 
company were clearly indicated, so clearly 
indeed, that they have been automatically 
recorded by Sir William Thomson’s syphon 
recorder. 

It. must be clearly understood that the 
American lines come nowhere into contact, 
or even into the neighborhood of the French 
line. The two stations are several hundred 
yards apart, and yet messages sent at one sta- 
tion are distinctly read at the other station; 
the only connection between the two being 
through the earth ; and it is quite clear that 
they would be so received and read at fifty 
stations in the neighborhood all at once. The 
explanation is obvious enough: the potential 
of the ground in the neighborhood of the sta- 
tidns is alternately raised and lowered by the 
powerful battery used to send the American 
signals. ‘The potential of the sea at the other 
end of the short insulated line remains almost 
if not wholly unaffected by these, and thus the 
island acts like a sort of great Leyden jar, 
continually charged by the American bat- 
tery, and discharged in part through the short 
insulated French line. Each time the Ameri- 
can operator depresses his sending-key, he not 
only sends a current through his lines, but 
electrifies the whole island, and this electri- 
fication is detected and recorded by the rival 
company’s instruments. 

No similar experiment could be made in 
the neighborhood of a station from which 
many simultaneous signals were being sent ; 
but it is perfectly clear that unless special 
precautions are taken at isolated stations, an 
inquisitive neighbor owning a short insulated 
wire might steal all messages without making 
any connection between his instrument and 
the cable or land line. Stealing messages by 
attaching an instrument to the line was a fa- 
miliar incident in the American War; but 
now messages may be stolen with perfect se- 
crecy by persons who nowhere come within a 


remedy is simple enough. 

All owners of important isolated stations 
should use earth-plates at sea, and at sea only. 
This plan was devised by Mr. C. Varley many 
years ago to eliminate what we may term natu- 
ral earth-currents, and now it should be used to 
avoid the production of artificial earth-cur- 
rents which may be —— y made use of. 

‘LEEMING JENKIN, 


THE TWO CHURCH-BUILDERS, 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


A famous king would build a church, 
A temple vast and grand ; 

And that the praise might be his own, . 
He gave a strict command 

That vone should add the smallest gift 
To aid the work he planned. 


And when the mighty dome was done, 
Within the noble frame, 

Upon a tablet, broad and fair, 
In letters all aflame 

With burnished gold, the people read 
The royal builder’s name, 


Now when the king, elate with pride, 
That night had sought his bed, 

He dreamed he saw an angel come 
(A halo round his head, ) 

Erase the royal name, and write 
Another in its stead. 


What could it be? Three times that night 
That wondrous vision came ; 

Three times he saw that angel-hand 
Krase the royal name, 

And write a woman’s in its stead 
In letters all atlame. 


Whose could it be? He gave command 
To all about his throne 

To seek the owner of the name 
That on the tablet shone; 

And so it was the courtiers found 
A widow poor and lone. 


The king, enraged at what he heard, 
Cried, ‘* Bring the culprit here |’? 

And to the woman trembling sore 
He said, ‘‘’Tis very clear 

That thou hast broken my command ; 
Now let the trath appear !”’ 


“ Your Majesty,”’ the widow said, 
**T can’t deny the truth ; 
I love the Lord—my Lord and yours— 
And so, in simple sooth, 
I broke your Majesty’s command 
(I crave your royal ruth.) 


‘* And since I had no money, Sire, 
Why, I could only pray 
That God would bless your Majesty ; 
And when along the way 
The horses drew the stones, I gave 
To one a wisp of hay !’’ 


‘* Ah! now I see,”’ the king exclaimed, 
** Self-glory was my aim; 
The woman gave for love of God, ° 
And not fur worldly fame. 
*Tis my command the tablet bear 
The pious widow’s name !”’ 
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From the Independent. 
SORROW PAST. 

The shadow has gone by; 

A peace fills ail the sky; 
My days are warm wiih quiet, sunny life ; 

My nights are fall of rest; 

Thy love is manifest; 
I thank Thee Thou bast led me from the strife. 


I know that toil and pain 
Will come to me again, 
That many shadows in my life must fall; 
I know by long years past 
Such quict cannot last ; 
And yet I tnank Thee it bas come at all. 


When darkness falls at length, 
I shall have gathered streugth 
From these sweet days of pleasantness and calm ; 
And with siaceresat heart, 
When sweetest lights depart, 
I may through all lift np my voive in psalm. 


Now, with no care or fear, 
Because | feel Thee near, 
Because my hauds were not reached out in vain, 
May | from out my calm 
Reach humbly out some balm, 
Some peace, some light, to others 1n their pain, 


And when at last I sleep, 
May others come and reap 
The harvest planted here by these weak hands. 
A barvest white for Thee 
I pray it thus may be ; 
Show me iy field, 1 wait for Thy commands. 


CULTIVATE THE BEAUTIFUL, 


We plead for the beautiful, even in farm 
life. ‘Lhat sentiment of Goethe : “We should 
do our utmost to encourage the beautiful, tor 
the useful encourages itselt”—should to a cer- 
tain extent be the watchword of every farmer. 
A well-kept farm, with neat buildings, and a 
yard in which flowers and trees are more con- 
spicuous than broken crockery or cast-oif 
hoop skirts, is worth more to keep or to sell 
than one where no attempt at beautifying'the 
premises has been made. Some years ago, a 
gentleman of our acquaintance purchased a 
tarm, in the front yard of which, put out bya 
former owner, were several ornamental trees 
that had attained quite a growth, some flower 
beds, shrubbery, &e. Almost one of the first 
acts of the new occupant was to tear away the 
fence, cut duwn the trees, and turn the pretty 
yard into the common highway. We never 
pass that place but we are pained by the 
vhought of the vandalism that has given a 
barren and cheerless aspect to a home that 
might have rejoiced in refreshing shade and 
wealth of floral beauty. 

We counsel more attention to the beautiful. 
Plant trees and shrubs and vines, make your 
home surroundings attractive by the help of 
rustic structures—arbors, seats, gateways—by 
the artistic forming of land, aud the judicious 
disposition of the various objects employed. 
Don’t hope to do it all at once; and don’t get 


discouraged. Do a little this summer ang 
fali,and the remainder another year. A tre 
grows slow, but before you are aware of it, if 
has outgrown your expectations. Set ong 
trees therefore—for they will not grow wher 
yqu want them if you do not put them there, 
How the odd hcurs of one summer even cag 
be made to improve and adorn one’s home 
with a beauty that will never fade, but be 
more and more delightful with each returm 
ing spring time.—AMaine Furmer. . 


ITEMS. 


Ix 2 recent lecture, in Cincinnati, the Commis. 
sioner of Patents, in giving au account of ** Inv 
ors and their Iuventions,’’ stated that women had 
taken no inconsiderable part in mechanical inveg. 
tions. In the department of wearing apparel they 
have taken out patents for almost everything mep, 
tionable and unmeutionable. Among the patents 
issued to them the past year is one for a flat-irop 
another for a mosquito net, and others for step- 
ders, fluting machines, toys, corset-clasps, wash. 
stands, toilet-powders, sticks for trundling hoops, 
clotbes-dryers, etc. One unusually ingeniogs 
lady has already taken out her sixth patent. One 
of the last presented is called ‘‘ an improvement if 
crimping pins,’’ but the patentee says of it that 
‘* it can be converted with avery slight modification 
into a letter holder, a ticket-holder, book-mark, 
tweezers, a pin for securing ornaments to the pet 
son, a file for bills and circulars, a tassel- bolder for 
window curtains, an ornament, a seam-ripper, nail. 
cleaner, ear pick, lamp chimuey cleaner, and last 
but not least, an ornamental head-band for secur- 
ing the hair of children.” 


‘* Tuats.’’—In a sentence of twenty-five words, 
‘*that’’? can be grammatically inserted eighteen 
times, as follows: ‘*He said that that ‘ha?’ that 
that man said was not that that that that one should 
say, but that that ‘¢hat’ that that man said was 
that ‘that’ that that man should not say.’ That 
is good grammar but poor rhetoric. 


Various theories, electrical and otherwise, have 
been brought forward to account for the beautifal 
cleavage of slate and other similar rocks. It is now 
proved to be probable that all such rocks have un- 
dergone a severe pressure, under which the partir 
cles have slidden enough to arrange thomelty 
with their face3 parallel, and have undergone a 
minution of bulk in the direction of the pressure, 
as is shown by the distortion of the fossils found ia 
such rocks. In a corroborative experiment, pat 
ticles of foliaceous iron- ore were kueaded up in clay, 
and then the clay subjected to sliding preeeai 
when it was found that the particles of iron had 
been rearranged, so as to be paratlel, and the clay 
had acquired a cleavage.— Zhe Jndependent. r 


Fisa Cuttcrs.—The New York Commissioners of 
Fisheries have established their nursery for shad on 
the Hudson river, at Coeyman’s Landing, ten miles 
below Albany, where they are now hatching 100,000 
young shad daily. The establishient is under the 
charge of Seth Green, who will exhibit to visit 
ors the entire process, from the impregnation of the 
eggs, through the various states of the embryo, to 
the production of the perfect fish. The Commis- 
sioners invite all persons who doubt the feasibility 


of artificial pisciculture, or who. are interested ia. 


the subject, to pay a visit to the nursery. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PAILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MON1H 2, 1870. 


fiends’ Central Dry Goods Store 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 


Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 

gilk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 

Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 

fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
gilk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 

Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 

All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 

Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 


are. 
Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 


White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 

Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 
Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


%4'6 an ° 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 


J. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 


_{(E0. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney 
LOW RATES. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 


No. 18. 


NORNY’S 
Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder. 


Preserves without being air-tight, with a fiver 
flavor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. 
Price 50 cts. a box. Sold by grocers. Sent by mail 
or at Store, 136 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
xwa9l0 ZANE, NORNY & CO., Proprietors. 


SUMMER BOARDING. 


The undersigned will open his private residence 
on the 4th of Seventh mo. for the accommodation 
of a few Summer Boarders. His farm is situated in 
Adams Co., Pa., ten miles north of Gettysburg, ina 
healthy, mountainous district, quite near Friends’ 
meeting-house, and is abundantly supplied with 
pure spring water and a variety of fruit. A convey- 
ance will be furnished from the cars free of charge. 
‘*Katalysine” water supplied on reasonable terms. 
For farther particulars address CHAS. J. TYSON, 

xwa72 Floradale, Adams Co., Pa. 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY, 
West Liborty, Iowa. 

Land and town property bought and sold. . Con- 
gres3 land entered, and Railroad land bought. All 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 
least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent. 


JéSSE HOLMES, Ayent. 
Reference, FRaNKuIN Haines, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 
EDCAR K. SmirH, 
General Produce Commission Merchant, 
304 South Delaware Avenue, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTLIUIE. 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870, 
Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 


ne:.t. 
Books containing rates and full information con- 7 Expenses $200 per year. ; 
erning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisla- 
tished or sent to any address upon appuication to | ture of Pennsylvania daring its last session, will be 
the Branch Office. conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
EQUITY ENERGY ECONOMY. | ‘‘Society of Friends,” and will be controlled en- 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. tirely by the following board of trustees, members 
Jouy P. McLear, Epw. Bainenorst, JR., of the Society : 
Wituam Bosu, Wituiam G, Gissons, Pisrce Hvores, West Chester, Pa. 
Taouas D. Wess, Georze W. Srovez, KLLWoop Micuener, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 
Wituiam Cansy, Joun V. Ricz, Euuis P. MarsHALL, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 
Georce W. Bosa, Wituam H. Swit, Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Wustiam 8. Hites, Samvuet Bancrort, JR. Henry L. Pratt, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 
JOHN P. McLKAR, President. Davin Ferris, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. Barciay Ksigat, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. JosgpH Suortiipeg, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. Daguincton Hoopss, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 
: The Company desires to secure the services of For Circulars address i 
ed i@ futive men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- JO3KPH SHORILIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
"nia, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp xwz Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ 
DESIRABLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden 8ts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Kas now a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
ay of which were manufactured expressly for him in 

urope. 

Su Stor quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 

White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 

Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

ped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

ware De 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 

Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawis and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 

Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &c. 

ewm vs 


PLAIN BONNETS, 
OF ALL KINDS. 


ANNA B. ROSS, 
West Liberty, Lowa. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
re and made te order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shads, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 

Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Karly Quakerism, by &. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Uo., Pa., $3.00 
Thos, Story’s Vonversatiuns, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cus a dozen. Child’s Book of 
Nature, in 3 parts, lilustrated, $2.65. Dissertation on the Chris- 
tian Ministry. by Joho Jackson, 60c. Young Friends’ Manual, by 
Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 75c. 

Account of John Richardson, 75c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40¢. Early Uorruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb. 
76c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25 cts. Tour to 
West Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.25. Meditations on Life and its R:- 
ligions Duties, $1.50. Mott on Educatiun, &c.,40c. Ta-o-pi, or The 
Indian’s Wrougs and Kights. $1. The Christian Cusket, by Ezra 
Michener. 30c. The Conciliator, 15c. A Key to the Conciliator, 
25c. ‘Theology simp! fied, 2ic. Kssiys—Un the Kesponsibility 
of the Church; Un Funeral Sermons; Um True Greatness, 
Nappy’: Christmas, 80c, On the Mountain, 20c. “Buy yous 
uwn Cherries,” 10c. 

EMILY MAYLAND, or, the Faithful Governess, 287 pp , $2.00. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pagys, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible anu Testament. one vol., 60 cts. 

New edition Memoir of John Koberts. 25 cts. 

Memorials of Kebecea Jones, $2.00. 

DAY BY DAY, compiled by Wm.Henry Chase. $1.40. 

A Pigs ror THE DomB Creation, 60 cts. 

Divisions ia the Society of friend , by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. auditiuonal, when sent by mati 

Margiace Certiricates, Fine Parchment, in boxes, $5.00. 

Photograph Likeness (fac simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 

KMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t 
exxily 


5211112 


INTELLIGENCER. 


CROQUET SETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wik 
low and Wooden Ware, 2nd a general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
905 Market St., Philada, 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J, 
Is now open for guests. 

72 827 M. R. CHANDLER. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 
May 10th, 1870. 


Tats Weit-Known anv Favorite House having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRSL-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTKL, on the eighteenth day of Jang 
next. 

The Ocean Hoossg is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to familie 
on account of quiet, and the high character of iw 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like ia 
every respect. 

The proprietors have had several years experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help which will equal that of any other House o 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction t 


all who may favor the Oczan Hous with their pe 
tronage. 
As formerly, no bar on the premises. 
f= ¥or rooms, &c., address, 
LYCETT & SAWYER, 


Joun W. Lycegrt, 


Henry W. Sawyer. 61 1.ie 


PERKINS’ & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp, 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 


ovly perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


xwz 72 510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. = 
PEACH BOTIOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 


WILSON & MILLER. 


WANTED, 


xi.llmx 


A young man as Cashier and Bookkeeper, by Tra 
man & Shaw, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 Markel 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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